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A MODERN FORM OF INSANITY. 

BY DR. HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT 
OF THE RANDALL'S ISLAND HOSPITALS. 



A considerable section of the annals of modern crime is 
devoted to the misdeeds of a class of individuals who in common 
parlance are termed " cranks." In the courts, the sanity of these 
persons is often in question. It is commonly assumed that only 
by hair-splitting refinements of analysis can criminals of this 
class be brought within the pale of that charity which is every- 
where accorded to the unsound mind. Yet the fact is that the 
great majority of these unfortunates are the victims of a definite 
disease of the brain and mind. This disease is called Paranoia. 

Before studying the development of this disease, let us glance 
at a few illustrative cases. That of the man Roth, who attempted 
to shoot Dr. Hall, is typical. His belief, as noted in the daily 
press, was that he had for years been persistently persecuted by 
persons of eminence. The agents used were electricity, poison 
in his food, etc. He believed Dr. Hall and his congregation to 
be responsible for most of his sufferings. As threatening letters 
failed to frighten the conspirators, he called attention to the 
matter in a more emphatic way. He does not doubt that what 
he did was perfectly right. Another notorious case is that of 
Dougherty, who shot Dr. Lloyd at the Platbush Asylum. He 
believed that a prominent actress loved him, but that she was 
prevented from seeing him by a league of enemies, who not only 
thwarted him in his love affair, but persecuted him in every way. 
The asylum authorities, who had detained him for a time, were 
in his mind parties to the crime, so he thought himself justified 
in going back after his escape and shooting Dr. Lloyd. 

The following case, which barely escaped notoriety, is. of 
interest. A minister regularly occupying a pulpit had for years 
devoted his spare hours to researches in philology. At last he 
came to believe that he had discovered the origin of language, 
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and that his secret was known to the Hebrew people, who wished 
to keep it from the world. He based his belief on imagined 
cryptograms in the ancient Jewish writings. Later, he discov- 
ered similar cross-readings in the daily papers, and, strangely 
enough, these always made personal reference to himself. He 
was forced to believe that the foreman of every printing-office in 
the world was a Hebrew, placed there for the purpose of so 
juggling the types as to convey messages by a cipher system to all 
other Hebrews. Some of these messages, being interpreted, 
directed that he should be killed. He took measures to protect 
himself, especially at night, when he slept with an axe at hi3 bed- 
side ; and, finally, he determined to retaliate by killing certain of 
the offending foremen. Fortunately, he was restrained before he 
could execute this design. This man, while brooding over such 
thoughts, preached weekly from his own pulpit. Similar cases 
might be cited indefinitely. The details vary, but the essential 
symptoms are the same, — the presence of systematized delusions 
of persecution. 

Thus much foreshadowed, let us consider the disease from its 
incipiency. Paranoia, more than any other form of insanity, is 
the result of inherited mental instability. Insanity, like most 
other diseases, is not directly transmissible as such. "What is 
transmitted is an unstable nervous system, and this may be the 
heritage of a person in whose family there has never been a case 
of insanity, — if such a family exists. Perhaps a progenitor has 
been a drunkard or the victim of some wasting disease. His de- 
scendant may be merely nervous ; he may have chorea or epilepsy; 
he may become insane. At the best, he may usually, if properly 
educated, learn to v.nderstand himself and to live a sane and use- 
ful life. We have here to do, however, only with the cases in 
which a wrong environing influence aids in the development of a 
particular form of insanity. It is possible to outline pretty 
definitely the mental attributes. One may even point out in the 
child what might be termed the paranoiac temperament. Its 
characteristics are morbid sensitiveness and great egotism. 

Unfortunately the parents of such a child usually take pride 
in the egoism that leads to eccentric acts ; while the extreme 
precocity of many of these subjects causes their egotism to be 
fostered by ill-adjudged praise. Usually the child of paranoiac 
temperament is the genius of his family and the show pupil at 
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school. Pampered and praised, even though the entire house- 
hold becomes subordinated to his sovereign will, he is not satis- 
fied, believing that he does not receive his dues. With that idea, 
the germs of paranoia are planted in his mind. Whether or not 
these germs will develop into the pathological condition that we 
are discussing, will depend largely upon the influences that are 
brought to bear upon them during adolescence and early manhood. 
Perhaps the most unfavorable environment is one in which the mind 
is developed at the expense of the body. And, of course, the bril- 
liant child is the one whose mental training will be forced. The 
other children of the family may stay at home, but this one must 
be sent to college and fitted for one of the learned professions. 
Usually he seems to justify this discrimination. Often he is an 
"honor "man at college, and he starts out into the world with 
every seeming prospect of an eminently prosperous career. 

But all this time he has become more and more eccentric. 
He has associated little with his fellows. Often he has shown 
himself possessed of extraordinary energy and capacity for appli- 
cation. A peculiarity often noted is a tendency to make elabo- 
rate written records of trivial subjects. I knew one person who 
had literally kept a record as to every minute of his time since 
boyhood. Day after day, and year after year, such records as this 
would occur : " Arose at six ; five minutes for exercise ; ten min- 
utes bathing ; twelve dressing. Eead Shakespeare thirty-three 
minutes. Breakfast one minute late ; at table till 7:20. Walked 
to the office in twenty-seven minutes " — and so on throughout 
the day. Stupendous indeed must be the egotism that could 
imagine any possible future value in such .wearisome details of a 
commonplace existence. 

Occasionally the young person of paranoiac temperament 
breaks down under the unbalancing influences of overstudy while 
still at school. But usually the critical stress comes after he has 
gone out into the world. He is usually not yet insane. He may 
never become so. If his business or professional ventures suc- 
ceed, he may become distinguished, and contact with the world 
may gradually correct the morbid tendencies. But if adverse 
circumstances arise and refuse to be put down, especially if the 
individual's vanity is wounded by failure to rise to the heights 
pictured by ambition, morbid brooding may develop out of vanity, 
selfishness, and suspicion, the delusion of persecution. 
vol. cliv. — no. 427. 46 
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But it must not be supposed that the mature condition is 
merely egotism and egoism run riot. That it has come to be 
something more than this is proved by the appearance, sooner or 
later, of hallucinations of one or more of the senses. These do not 
necessarily coincide at first with delusions. The incipient par- 
anoiac may hear voices about him and for a time be able to con- 
vince himself of their unreality. But, sooner or later, these 
sounds become so tangible that they have the full force and im- 
port of actual voices. At first he hears them only when people are 
actually speaking, his mind merely misinterpreting what it hears. 
This perversion is technically termed an illusion. But at last he 
hears words and sentences when no real sound comes to his ears : 
these are true hallucinations. Perversions of other senses usually 
precede or follow this one. Illusions of touch and smell are com- 
mon. The former lead to a belief in invisible spirits that touch 
the body ; and the latter convince the patient that attempts are 
being made to poison him with noxious gases. When to this 
cluster of perverted sensations hallucinations of sight are added, 
the galaxy is complete, and the victim moves and has his being 
in an ideal world peopled with odors, tastes, sounds and sights 
that are shut out from the common herd. A patient who had 
reached this stage outlines his own feelings as follows : " I have 
gradually come to a positive assurance that the thoughts of my 
mind are shared by others, and that they act from that knowledge 
with a view of influencing me and directing my actions ; that 
the appearances of animate and inanimate nature also correspond 
to my thoughts in such a way as to check and direct them ; 
that ordinary speech and language are so perverted as to have a 
double meaning, the secondary sense relating to my actions or 
thoughts. All is so constituted as to form a distinct and new 
and strange world, in which, however, most objects remain 
familiar." 

The last clause is of especial significance. The patient lives 
a dual existence. For a time he is able to treat the actual world 
in the old familiar way — that is, sanely ; meanwhile keeping the 
new and strange world hidden. But gradually he comes to con- 
found the two existences. If, for example, on going out to mail 
a letter, he finds a group of men on the first corner discussing this 
very letter and repeating its contents, the incident has practical 
bearings that cannot be overlooked. If, now, such experiences 
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multiply until he is followed wherever he goes by voices that dis- 
cuss his most intimate secrets, it is not strange that he is domi- 
nated by the delusions. He comes to believe that hosts of people 
are leagued against him, and all sane interests give way to a 
desire to thwart those imagined foes. 

At this stage of his morbid career the patient becomes very 
dangerous, though he may still seem to be the most peaceable of 
men. Murders are often committed by patients in this condition. 
But many more intended murders that are carefully planned are 
never executed because of the irresolution of the would-be mur- 
derer. A typical illustration from actual experience will best 
emphasize this point. A very intelligent young man, who had 
given up his position as principal of a school because of the machi- 
nations of imagined enemies, secured a position in the New York 
Post-Office. Before starting out on the first morning, he said, 
casually, to his wife, " I mean to interfere with no one, and to try 
to do my whole duty." No sooner had he begun work than first 
one and then another of his fellow employees began nodding 
toward him, saying sneeringly, " Oh, he's doing his whole duty ; 
of course we are not doing ours," and so on. Presently they began 
to repeat other sayings of his, and to tell of all manner of things 
connected with his private life. One man in particular made 
such outrageous insinuations that he felt called upon to retaliate. 
He never spoke in response, but procured a revolver, and resolved 
to shoot the most insolent of his tormentors. But, fortunately, 
this dangerous resolve was combated by another delusion. As 
soon as he entered the room he became certain that all the em- 
ployees knew of the weapon, and that several were watching him, 
prepared to spring upon him when he attempted to use it. Find- 
ing his plans for personal revenge thus thwarted, he made com- 
plaint to an official. A detective was sent to investigate. Puzzled 
at first, he at last solved the problem and averted a tragedy. 

All this time the insane man had gone on with his work, to 
all appearances as sane a man as could be found in the department. 
Similar cases come to the notice of every alienist. The secretive- 
ness of these patients makes it impossible to predict as to when 
they will act. Suspecting everyone they usually make a confi- 
dant of no one ; and, as shown in the case just cited, they will 
quietly brook all manner of imagined insults while plotting a 
terrible revenge. Their victims are usually altogether uncon- 
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scious of their purpose. The man who so narrowly escaped 
being shot in the instance just cited does not to this day suspect 
that he worked beside an insane man, much less that he had 
offended him, and that his life was hourly in jeopardy. 

The next stage in the development of the paranoiac mind is, 
anomalous as it may seem, a perfectly logical one. A patient 
with the delusions just outlined naturally broods long and earn- 
estly over the situation in which he is placed. Wherever he goes 
his enemies pursue him, and he may for a time be greatly depressed 
by the troubles that are no less real to him because they 
originate, and exist, only in his imagination. At times he may 
question whether the fault does not lie with himself. But this 
doubting stage is not of long duration. Gradually it dawns upon 
the patient that Goliath would not gird his loins against a dwarf^ 
and that he who can be of such interest to so many classes of men 
must really be a person of importance. The native egotism with 
which paranoiacs are so largely endowed fosters and develops 
this idea. At first it is a vague and faltering belief, but in time 
it comes to be a firm and unwavering conviction. According to 
the native bent of the individual the grandiose ideas will take a 
political, a social, or a religious direction. Among the most 
typical cases are those in which the patient comes ultimately to 
think himself the inspired messenger of God, — the new Messiah. 
With such a fixed belief as this, and with the hallucinations of 
sight and hearing so developed that the patient sees visions and 
receives divine communications constantly, the disease Paranoia 
may be said to have reached its culmination. The patient still 
believes himself to be persecuted, but he now has courage to bear 
up against his enemies, with the assurance of ultimate victory. 

It will be understood that in giving this sketch of the devel- 
opment of paranoia I am attempting nothing beyond the most 
general outline. I have called attention to what I consider the 
fundamental properties of the disease. I should consider no case 
entitled to rank as paranoia in which there did not appear at 
one time or another, (1) Delusions of persecution ; (2) Hallu- 
cinations ; (3) Delusions of grandeur. But the relative im- 
portance of these typical conditions may vary greatly in different 
cases. Individual temperament and experience may so change 
the aspect of a case that these broad outlines are obscured. In a 
certain case, for example, the grandiose ideas may seem to be the 
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first development of the disease. The patient goes to bed seemingly 
sane, and awakens with the idea that he is a president, king, or 
Deity. His delusions were masked, perhaps not more than 
vaguely outlined even in his own mind, and the excitement of a 
political campaign or religious revival, or some domestic or busi- 
ness catastrophe, has produced, at a bound, mental changes that 
otherwise might have been effected only after years of insane 
brooding. Usually in such cases there occurs a temporary re- 
cession of the disease when excitement has subsided. 

In another case, the hallucinations may for a loDg time be 
masked and difficult of detection. In yet another, the grandiose 
ideas are of slow development or are concealed with great sub- 
tlety. The germ of the grandiose idea is present from the first, 
in the form of egotism and its outgrowth, great ambition ; but 
modesty or secretiveness — two traits often confounded — may 
keep the patient from divulging his hopes either before or after 
their culmination in delusions of grandeur. The grandiose idea 
is, after all, only a day-dream come to seem an actuality ; and the 
most visionary of day-dreamers are not usually the most free to 
express their aspirations in words. Moreover, grandiose ideas, 
like all other things, are relative. Here is one patient whose 
highest flight of grandiosity makes him only a police captain; 
while beside him is another, not one whit more insane, who is the 
Pope and the secular king of the world as well. The one when 
sane was of little education and low position ; the other, a man 
of culture and position. 

Again, all cases of paranoia are subject to periodic vacillations. 
There are periods of stress and strain, times of excitation when 
the manifestations of disease are vivid and pronounced. Then 
there may be long periods of remission when the insane ideas 
seem dormant. But back of all variation there is, as it were, an 
undercurrent of remorseless fate driving the victim on and on 
through channels of delusion and hallucination towards the para- 
noiac ultimatum, the delusion of grandeur. And when once this 
paranoiac seal is set upon a victim its stamp is ineffaceable. The 
characteristics of the disease, already outlined, sufficiently explain 
why this is so. On the physical side, it appears that there is 
going on a steady degeneration of a brain that was at best ill- 
developed. This degeneration, however, does not become suffi- 
cient to endanger the patient's life ; nor even to produce the very 
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marked general dementia which is the goal of every other chronic 
form of insanity. Year after year, and decade after decade, the 
paranoiac may go on his erratic way, nursing an ever-multiplying 
host of delusions, building castles of sand, and wildly pursuing 
ignes fatui. If he has artistic or literary tastes he may produce, 
spasmodically, brilliant works, but his efforts are seldom long sus- 
tained in one direction. 

Usually from time to time it suits his fancy to devote his ener- 
gies to the cause of some reform league for revolutionizing society or 
the government. If his native temperament be amiable he will be 
simply a fanatic, perhaps a socialist ; if vicious, he will probably 
become an anarchist. He is usually nothing if not progressive, 
and a new fad, especially if it be an occult one, is meat and drink 
to him. Revivalism, spiritualism, faith care, Christian science, 
theosophy are his pastimes. In short, everything that is vague, 
visionary, occult, finds a following — often the originator — among 
the paranoiac ranks. They will propagandize these ideas from 
the house tops, but their own personal delusions are usually kept 
sacredly locked in their own bosoms. But their eccentricities of 
manner and speech usually cause their sanity to be called in ques- 
tion from time to time. If because of outrageous conduct they 
are placed in an asylum, often some acquaintance, regarding them 
as sane, stands ready with a writ of habeas corpus. And when 
brought before the sheriff's jury, they are usually discharged as 
perfectly sane. There are numbers of them at large in the com- 
munity to-day, planning and from time to time executing such 
crimes as have already been cited, who have been released from 
one asylum or another by juries who believed that they did their 
duty. No doubt the average juror judges honestly in these cases 
according to his light, but his light is very dim. 

It is, in fact, no easy matter to fathom some of these cases. 
The patient may understand fully what are regarded as his delu- 
sions, and may be able to discuss the psychological aspects of his 
case with acumen and brilliancy. If he is disposed to be candid, 
his peculiar interpretations will give the clue to his disease. But, 
quite as often, he intentionally hides all delusional ideas, and 
scornfully repudiates them if they are suggested. In some cases, 
dissembling is carried on to an extent that renders detection 
almost impossible. I have known a patient, influenced by delu- 
sions, to drive his wife from the house with furious threats against 
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her life ; and a minute later to meet the neighbors, who were sum- 
moned, with a smiling face, a manner of surprised benignity, and 
with a scriptural quotation on his lips. To decide on such a case 
as that requires something more than casual observation and a 
surface knowledge of psychology. 

Many people suppose that an insane man can be known as 
such at a glance. Such should be informed that many paranoi- 
acs have pleasant, benignant faces, altogether unsuggestive of 
their disease. The " maniac eye " is largely a device of fiction. 
But imagination is a wondrous perverter of our senses, and of 
course everyone can see a wild glare in the eye of a . " madman " 
who has committed a murder, though the glare would have been 
undiscovered had the same man come before a jury on a writ of 
habeas corpus instead. Looking upon the head of the bomb- 
thrower, Norcross, a reporter wrote : " The face is one of those 
which once seen can never be forgotten. Meeting the owner of 
the face for the first time, the casual observer would instinctively 
associate him with revolution, anarchy, socialism, dynamite, and 
feverish unrest." But a man who had known him in life, 
viewing this same "anarchistic" face said: "Norcross was 
about the last person I would suspect of throwing a bomb 
to take any one's life, or of contemplating suicide. He 
was mild-mannered and prepossessing in appearance. In other 
words, he was a fine, respectable, gentlemanly-looking fellow." 
Comment in this relation is unnecessary. 

Throughout this discussion I have, for the sake of convenience, 
used the masculine gender. It perhaps hardly needs to be 
said that women are equally subject to the disease. Its broad 
outlines are the same in both sexes, but among females certain 
minor modifications are noted. Female paranoiacs less frequently 
commit murders or other atrocities, but they do what perhaps is 
worse, they blast the reputation of many innocent men, — minis- 
ters perhaps more often than any other class. About the com- 
monest of delusions, especially with spinster paranoiacs, is that 
of being drugged and assaulted at night. Auditory and olfactory 
hallucinations furnish the foundation for these beliefs. An es- 
timable woman of this class has recently published a book in 
which she gravely narrates delusions of this kind in detail. For- 
tunately the context affords a key to her accusations. Similar 
works have been published from time to time, each one in sub- 
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stance like its fellows; all breathing earnestness, honesty, and 
delusion on every page. They illustrate the fulness of faith with 
which the paranoiac contemplates the air castles of his perverted 
mind. 

The reader of the foregoing pages will doubtless feel that 
Paranoia has been made to seem a very dreadful and very hope- 
less condition. In truth, it is all that it seems. The paranoiac 
is the curse of his friends, the despair of his neighbors, a menace 
to society. And yet he has his place in the social organism. 
He is in the evolution of society what the " sport " is in the 
Darwinian scheme. Differing in mental conformation from his 
fellows, he must needs move in different channels from the 
generality of mankind. ' In other words, he must be the origina- 
tor of new ideas, new methods, new actions. In the vast ma- 
jority of cases his line of departure is not a useful one to 
humanity, so, according to the law of the survival of the fittest, 
he and his methods are weeded out. Occasionally his line of 
departure is in a beneficial direction. His methods then survive, 
his reforms are promulgated; he becomes a great prophet, a great 
genius ; he is immortalized. Here, and here only, lies the point 
of contact between genius and insanity. Not all geniuses are 
insane, and few indeed are the insane who have a spark of 
genius. The rare exceptions are the paranoiacs whose perverted 
energies have chanced to carry them to useful fields not hitherto 
explored. 

I have adverted to this phase of the subject because I wish to 
point a moral which I would that every parent and every director 
of the forming mind could take to heart. It is this : Whenever 
there comes under your care one of those eccentric, brilliant, pre- 
cocious children whom you are prone to regard as a budding 
genius, learn to believe that you have probably to do with incip- 
ient paranoia instead, and govern yourself accordingly. By re- 
straining the energies and checking the eccentricities of such a 
child you may do something towards moulding an aberrant mind 
back towards normality ; by stimulating the energies and fostering 
the germs of " genius " you may help to prepare a victim for an 
asylum or a prison. There is some hope that you may develop a 
sane man out of a child of paranoiac temperament; there is 
little fear that you will clip the wings of genius. 

Henry Smith "Williams, 



